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Hotes, 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 


Arter much labour, physical and mental, 
I have been able to arrange my very long 
series of English book-auction 
and to draw up a succinct list of them. The 
collection is not a complete one, for that is 
an impossibility, but I venture to think that 
the —— list is the longest contribution 
yet made to a definite list of English book- 
collectors. As such, therefore, I feel sure 
that its publication in ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
generally welcome. Many of the catalogues 
are very scarce, and some are not to be found 
in the British Museum. In several instances 
I have been able to identify the names of 
proprietors of collections which were sold 
anonymously, and such instances are thus 
indicated : These identifications I have 
arrived at in various ways. In the case of 
Sotheby’s anonymous sales, the name of the 
real owner is often to be found inscribed on the 
back of the volume in which they are bound 
up ; in some cases the real name is revealed 
in Mr. Sotheby’s ‘ List of the Original Cata- 
logues of the Principal Libraries’ sold at 

is house from 1774 to 1830, of which there 
were three issues, bringing the list of sales 
down to 1816, 1828, and 1830, respectively. 
My copy of this list comes down to 1828. 


The British Museum collections of Sotheby’s, 
Evans’s, and Puttick’s catalogues are very 
nearly complete ; but until these collections 
—each of which is kept separate and arranged 
in strict chronological -atalogued, 
they are a confusing wilderness unless the 
inquirer happens to know exactly what he 
wants and the right date. The new century 
will probably be far advanced in age before 
an adequate list of these collections can be 
drawn up. In some few instances where my 
set of the catalogues of a particular sale is 
incomplete, [ have supplied the entries from 
the British Museum collection. 

In addition to Sotheby’s ‘List’ already 
mentioned, which was to some extent re- 
printed by Mr. F. Norgate in the Library 
for January, 1891, a list of Evans's sales, 
1812-1845, was drawn up by Mr. Norgate 
for the same journal of September, 1891. A 
further and more comprehensive index to 
book sales will be found in the ‘ Catalogue 
of Bibliographical and other Collections’ 
formed by 38. L. Sotheby, and sold by 
Sotheby & Son on 27 July, 1831. Of this 
very rare and extremely useful catalogue I[ 
have a copy. Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Decameron’ and his ‘ Bibliomania’ are, of 
course, full of book-sale information. Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘Alphabetical Roll of Book 
Collectors from 1316 to 1898,’ published by 
Quaritch, is useful as a string of names, but 
it gives very little definite information. As a 
general rule I have not admitted in my list 
any book sale later than 1886, as ‘ Buok- 
Prices Current’ was started in 1887, which 
comprises all English book sales of any 
note. Except in a few important in- 
stances [ have included no anonymous 
sales; the exceptions are where the col- 
lections admit of a definite and composite 
classification. The temptation to annotate 
each sale is very great, but I fear that 
it would occupy far more space than 
*N. & Q.’ could spare, and certainly far more 
than my time will allow. The few instances 
in which [ have departed from this rule 
seemed urgently necessary under the circum- 
stances. The absence of many catalogues of 
sales of the highest rank of importance—such 
as the Roxburgh—is explained by the fact 
that, as | have access to the majority at the 
London Library and elsewhere, I have not 
purchased copies for my own collection. 

The abbreviations 8., E., P., and C. are 
sufliciently explained in the following sum- 
maries :— 

S.—Samuel Baker, 1744-1774; 8. Baker & G. Leigh, 
1767-1777 ; Geo. Leigh, 1778; Leigh & Sotheby, 1780- 
1300; Leigh, Sotheby & Son, 1300-1803; Leigh & 
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8. Sotheby, 1804-1816; Sotheby 


Sotheby & Son, 1830; 8. L. Sotheby & John Wilkin. | . P. 
son, 1843-1864; Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, 1864-  Balme, Rev. Ed., 1823, March 6 and 4 or 


900. 

E.—R. H. Evans, 1812-1845. 

P.—Mr. Stewart, 1794; Wheatle 
cerca 1825; Mr. Fletcher ; 


900. 

C.—James Christie (father and son), 1766-1831 ; 
Christie & Manson, 1831-1859; Christie, Manson & 
Woods, 1859-1900. 

The names of other auctioneers are given 
in full. 

Absalom, Philip, 1841, June 23-25. E. 
Adamson, John (works of Camoens), 1856, May 22. 8. 
Addington Coll. Letters, 1876, April 24 and 2 days. 5. 
Addington, Samuel, 1886, May 24-25. 5. 
Adolphus, J. L. (books and MSS.), 1863, 7 days. 8. 
Advocates, College of, Library, 1861, April 22 and 
7 days. Hodgson. y 
Agricultural Society, Royal (duplicates), 1861, 
Dec. 1113. P 


Aikin, Lucy, and A. Turner (books), 1864, April 12- 


13. _ 5S. 

Akers, E. F., Part I., 1820, March 2 and 9 days. S. 
—Part 1820, April'l7 and 10 days. 8. 

Alchin, W. T. (Guildhall Lib.), 1865, May 24 and 
2days. 38. 

Alchorne, 1813, May 22. E.* —185l, 
Nov. 12. ° 

Alexander, W. (of the B.M.), 1816, Nov. 25 and 
5days. 3S. 

Allan, George, 1822, March 18 and 2 days. 58. 

Allen, Thomas, 1795, June 1 and 9 days. 8. 

America, MSS. (Hartley corres., &c.), 1859, April 6. 


G. Robinson. 
Americana, 1858, Nov. 24. P.—1860, eo 12-14. 

P.—1864, July 14-16. 
P.—1864, Nov. 7-9. 


P.—1862, March 
America and West Indies, 1860, May 25 and 7 days. 


Anderdon, J. P., 1847, June l. 

Anderdon, Mr., and another, 1832, July 16-17. E. 

Andrews, Mr. (of Bristol), 1851, March 24 and 
5days. S.—185l, | 16-22. P. 

Aas, John (father and son), 1768, Dec. 12 and 
4days. 38. 

Antigua, Bishop of, &c., 1859, Dec. 20-23. P. 

Appleby, Samuel, 1865, June 9-10. S. _ 

Arthington, R., and others, 1866, May 17-18. 8. 

Ash, Dr., 1829, July 17-18. 

Ashby, W. A., 1850, Jan. 31 and 2 days. 8. 

Askew, Dr. Anthony, 1784, March 7 and 7 days. 8. 

Astley, Rev. R., 1854, April 10-15. P. 

Avington House, near Winchester, Part IL., 1848, 
July 10 and 4 days. T. Goodwin & Sons. 

Baber, John, 1766, March 31 and 10 days. 8. 

Sakina, Bb. Guy, and others, 1867, Aug. 12 and 
5 


ays. 3S. 
Bacon, Huntly, and Bibby, J., 1864, March 31 and 


2days. 5. 
Bagge, Rev. H. T., and others, 1864, Jan. 26. 8. 
Baillie, D., 1862, Jan. 30 and Sdays. S. 
Baker, Geo., books, 1825, June 6-8. S.—Prints, &c., 
1825, June 16 and 9 
Baldock, Robert, Part L., 1862, April 24-29. P. 


* It seems necessary to mention that Lord Spencer 
purchased Alchorne’s library en bloc, and that this 
sale of 1813 consisted of such books in this collection 
as Lord Spencer did not want or had. 


1816-1828 ; Balmanno, R. 


& Adlard, | 
Puttick & Simpson, 1846- | Banks, J. Cleaver, &c., 1847, April 15-19. P. 


(of London and New York), 1863, 
June 16-20. P 
ays. E. 
Bandinel, Rev. Dr. (of the Bodleian), 1861, Aug. 12 
and 4 days. S.—1861, Dec. 9-11. 
Banks, Rev. J. C., 1821, April 13 and 5 days. 8. 


Banks, Sir Thos. C., 

Barker, W., 1839, June 25 and 5 days. 3S. 

(Barker, of Thetford], 1836, Part L, Feb. 23 and 
4 days. 

Barnes, W., 1822, June 3-6. E. 

S.], 1818, Dec. 7-9. S. 

Barton, W., 1861, April 5-10. P. 

Bates, W., 1886, Feb. 25 and 4 days. S. 

Bath, Dow. Marchioness, 1836, March 13-14. C. 

Bath, Hy., 1865, Aug. 8. 8. 

Bathurst, Lady Georgiana, 1864, Aug. 10-12. P. 

Bayley, Archdeacon, 1845, Feb. 5 and 6 days. S, 

Bayly, Rev. R. 8., F.S.A., 1860, March 23-25. P. 

», Earl], 1824, Jan. 15 and 8 days. E. 

eckford, W. (a portion), 1817, May 6-8. 8. 

Beckford, W. (Fonthill Library), Part L., 18 
Sept. 9 and 9 days.—Part II., Oct. 3 and 9 days. 
Phillips. 

Beckford, W., Part I., 1882, June 30 and 11 days. S.— 
Part LL., 1882, Dec. ll and 11 days. 8.—Part IIL, 
1883, July 2 and 11 days. S.—Part 1V., 1883, 
Nov. 27 and 3 days. 38. 

Bedford, Charles, 1807, March 11 and 5 days. 38. 

Bedford, W., 1833, July 1-2. E. 

Beeby, J. See Penington. 

Beighton, Rev. Mr., 1772, March 30 and 12 days. S. 

Bell, John (Oriental scholar), 1826, Nov. 6 and 
9 days.—Barclay & Skirving, Glasgow. 

Bell, Thos., 1860, Oct. 15 and 14 days.—Geo. Hard- 
castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Beltz, Samuel and F. G., 1863, March 16-17. S. 

ar R. H. A., and Bull, R., 1810, March 8 and 
7 days. 8. 

Benthall, F., 1855, June 18-19. S.—MSS., 1856, 

Feb. 15. 8. 

Bentham, W., 1838, March 23 and 10 days. E. 

Benzon, E. L. 8., 1875, May 24-25. 8. 

Berard, M. 8. (MSS.), 1852, June 30. 8. 

Bernal, Ralph, 1855, Feb. 12 and 5 days. S. 

iperrs. Duchess of), 1831, March 21 and 4 days. E. 

Jerwick, Lord, 1843, April 26 and 12 days. S. 

Betham, Sir W. (MSS.), 1830. See Nicholson, A. E. 

Sir William, 1854, June 1. S.—1860, 
May 

Bibliotheca Geographica (H. Stevens), 1872, Nov. 19 
and 8 days. P. 

Bibliotheca Selecta, 1786, May 8 and 37 days. 
S. Paterson. 

Bindley, James, Part L., 1818, Dec. 7 and 11 days. E. 
—Part IL, 1819, Jan. 11 and 11 days. E.— 
Part LIL, 1819, Feb. 16 and 10 days. E.— 
Part IV., 1820, Aug. 2and 5days. E 

Bird, James, 1865, Feb. 15. S. 

Bird, William, 1863, March 11-13. S. 

Black, Alex., 1851, Feb. 13-18. P. 

Black, John, 1844, March 11-14. 8. 

Blackburn, John, 1822, Jan. 21-24. E. 

Black - letter rarities (including selections from 
the libraries of Joseph Ames, F.S.A., Rev. 

. Lewis, Sir Peter Thompson, &c.), 1852, 
July 1-4. P. 

Blake, Right. Hon. Anthony R., 1849, April 4-6. P. 

Blessington, Lady (letters, ke. ), 1866, March 14. P. 


&c., 1867, June 17-21. P, 


Bliss, Dr. P. (books), 1858, Nov. 8-il. $.—MSS., 
Aug. 21. 8. 
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Bodleian Library 1862, May 21-26. S. 

Boehm, Edmund, 1823, May 23-24. E. 

Bohn, H. G. (stock), Part L., 1868, Feb. 10 and 

23 days. S.—Part 1I., 1870, May 9 and 20 days. 
Ss. 

Bohn, John, 1847, May 18-22. Hammond. 

Bolland, Baron, 1840, Nov. 18 and 12 days. E. 

Bonaparte, Prince L. L., 1863, June 18. S.—1895, 
Feb. 18-19. 8. 

Boone, Messrs. (remaining stock), 1873, March 24 
and 7 days. S. 

Booth, W. H., 1837, Dec. 15 and 6 days. E. 

Booth, Alderman W. H., 1884, Feb. 18 and 5 days. 

Dunn & Pilcher, Manchester. 

Boswell, James, 1825, May 24 and 9 days. S. 

Boucher, Rev. Jon., 1806, Feb. 24 and 26 days. S. 

Bowly, Hy. (and J. M. Leake), 1863, June 22-23. S. 

Boyne, W., 1867, March 12-13. S. 

Bransby, J. Hews, 1828, Nov. 7 and 10 days. S. 

Bransby. Rev. J. Hews, 1848, May 22-25. P. 

Bray, W., 1820, May 16-17. 8S. 

Brice, W., of Bristol (MSS., Pope, Rossetti, &c.), 
1887, July 26-28. S. 

Bright. B. H. (law library), 1844, June 3. S.— 
MSS., 1844, June 18. S8.—Library,1845, March 31 
and 11 days. S.—Natural history books, &c., 
1845, April 12. S.—Remaining portionof library, 
1845, July 7 and 5 days. S. 

British Museum (duplicates), 1832, March 12 and 
Sdays. 8S. 

Britton, John, F.S.A., Part IV., 1858, April 6-15. P. 

Broadley, John, Part L, 1832, July 12-14. E.— 
Part IL. 1833, June 19 and 5 days. E. 

Brockett, J. Trotter, 1828, Dec. 8 and 14 days. S.— 
1843, June 16 and 7 days. S. 

Brodrick, Hon. C. See Cashel. 

Bromet, W., M.D., F.S.A., 1851, Jan. 28-30. P. 

Bromiom, Rev. P., &c., 1870, Jan. 12-19. P. 

Browne, W. G., 1814, May 24-25. S. 

Bruce, James (the traveller), MSS., 1827, May 17. C. 

Buckingham, Duke of (books), 1849, Jan. 8 and 
1l days. S.—1849, Jan. 29 and 11 days. S.— 
Books omitted, Aug. 9.—Engraved Br. pts., 1849, 
March 5 and 9 days. S.—Stowe Granger pts., 
March 21 and 5 days. S. 

Buckingham, Ist Marquis (MSS. and letters), 1865, 
June 27. P. 

Buckinghamshire, library from, Part I, 1851, 
June l6 and 5 days. S.—Part IL, 1851, July 30 
and 3 days. S. 

Buckle, H. T., 1863, July 13 and 7 days. S. 

Bungay Book Society, &c., 1862, May 5-9. P. 

> W. J., D.C.L., 1865, Dec. 6. Foster, Pall 
Mall. 

Burges, Geo., 1864, July 16 and 18. S. 

Burgess, Thos., &c., 1851, Jan. 17-22. P. 

Burgon, Thos. (of B.M.), 1858, Dec. 22. S. 

Burn, J. H., 1869, July 21-29. P. 

Suraey, Charles, F.R.S., 1814, June 9 and 8 days. 


Burns, R. (80 poems in MS.), 1861, May 2-4. P. 

Burton, R. (MSS. ), 1850, June 21-22. P. 

Butler, Dr. Samuel, Part L., 1840, March 23-28. C. 
—Part IT. (Aldines), 1840, June 1 and 8 days. C. 
—Part IIIL., 1841.* 


* Although catalogued, the sale by auction of the 
third part of Bishop Butler’s library did not take 
place ; there is no copy of the catalogue in Messrs. 
Christie’s series. A foot-note to a copy of the 
Butler library sale catalogue, sold at Puttick’s on 
July 10, 1863, lot 236, states, “The third part was 


Byron, Lord, 1827, July 6,7,9. E. 
Byron and Siddons, Mrs., letters of, &c., 1866, 
April 13-14. 8. 
Byron, Lord (unpublished translations), &c., 1845, 
Jan. 31. P. 
W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 


THE “BLOOD OF HAILES.,” 
(Concluded from p. 352.) 

THROUGH an oversight in my last commu- 
nication, I find I have miscalled Florenz V., 
Count of Holland, the Count of Flanders. 
Of course he was nothing of the kind, 
though his domains were immediately con- 
tiguous to those of the Count of Flanders, 
and his wife was the daughter of that neigh- 
bour ; so that the suggestion of his perhaps 

arting with his precious relic to Edmund, 

tarl of Cornwall, on account of there being 

already a similar relic at Bruges, would have 
been of no value had it been urged ever so 
strongly. 

But the motive, probably political, for 
his parting with the relic is, after all, 
of little consequence. Two - and - twenty 
years (1247) previously, Robert, Bishop of 
Nantes, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and the 
Grand Master of the Temple, had for- 
warded to Henry III. of England a similar 
relic of the holy Blood from Jerusalem. 
How the king received it, carried it in state 
to Westminster on the feast of St. Edward, 
and obtained for all who came to worship it 
there an indulgence of six years and one 
hundred and forty days, may be read in the 
pleasant pages of Matthew Paris and Matthew 
of Westminster. The tradition that has 
reached us regarding the “ Blood of Hailes” 
runs to the effect that, after like manner with 
the Westminster relic, it had come into 
Europe authenticated with the guarantee 
of Urban IV., who had been Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and, in fact, had succeeded 
the aforesaid Robert, Bishop of Nantes, 
in that important dignity. The vesica- 
shaped seal of Hailes Abbey in the British 
Museum displays the figure of a non- 
mitred monk standing upon three steps (?), 
supporting in his right hand a flask sur- 
mounted by a_ cross, and in_ his left 
another relic (?) shapen like a short staff, 
which may have enclosed a fragment of the 
true cross, of which Hailes likewise came to 
be in possession. He is surrounded by a 
scroll design having nine conventional roses, 


never published, the early rinted books having 
been purchased by Messrs. Payne & Foss and the 
MSS. by the British Museum.” 
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edged with the legend “Sigillum Monasterii 
Beate Marie De Hayles.” The relic was kept 
at the high altar in a small shrine, and 
must have had special monastic custodians 
both to look after it and display it to the 
devoted pilgrims who in quiet times flocked 
thither (ef. Pynson’s ‘ Little Treatise of Divers 
Miracles shewn for the Portion of Christ's 
Blood in Hayles’). 

It is surprising to reflect that such 
bejewelled relics as this survived the 
peculiar storm and stress to which the 
monasteries were victims in those perilous 
days. For instance, it is well known that 
the plague which desolated England in 1361 
was only less calamitous than its precursor of 
1349 ; and this is how the fact is recorded in 
a letter of Urban V. to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, in whose diocese Hayles was (VIII. 
Kal. Jun. Anno IL., @e., 1364), “Cum in pesti- 
lentia ultima jam elapsa in diversis monas- 
teriis, domibusque religiosis, quasi omnes 
seniores presbyteri viam universe carnis sunt 
ingressi, supplicat,” &c. Following upon this 
seems to have occurred a sanguinary outbreak 
of violence in Hailes monastery, owing to a 
mutiny of certain monks and lay brethren 
against their superiors. Further,on 31 October 
(1364) certain “satellites of Satan” broke 
into the sacristy and carried off chalices, 
patens, &c., worth 40s., which apparently 
gave the Cardinal of 8. Lorenzo in Lucina 
(then Grand Penitentiarius) something to 


write to the prior about (cf. Royal MS., Brit. | 


Mus. 12, E. XIV. f. 266). Moreover, Pope 
Urban himself (cf. ‘Arch. Secr. Vatic. Reg. 
Aven.,’ No. 158, Urbani V., Anno IL., parte iti. 
tome ix. f. 324) makes mention of a Hayles 
monk, John Andover, appealing in person to 
him at Avignon. 

If any of your learned readers happen to 
be conversant with documents relating to the 
Counts of Holland in the thirteenth century, 
or with those relating to the diocese of 
Worcester, it is more than probable they will 
be able to enrich this subject by discovering 
fresh facts. It has been impossible for me, 
while in Rome, to search the vast number of 
volumes in the Vatican at all to my satisfac- 
tion ; nevertheless, I havefound adocument of 
value regarding the archeological evidences, 
referred to in my first communication, of a 
fifteenth-century restoration of the abbey, 
fully confirming conjectures formed last year 
by my able colleague, the Rev. Wm. Bazeley, 
and myself while excavating the site. It is 
dated 18 April, 1458 (Callixtus ITIL, N. 463) :— 

“Cum _ itaque, sicut accepimus, Monasterium 
S. (M.) de Hayles, Ord. Cist., Vigorn. Dioc. in suis 
structuris et edificiis magnam ruinam patiatur, 


fructusque redditis et proventus dicti Monasterij 
ad faciendum structurarum, edificiorum hujusmodi 
reparationem non sufficiant, sed Christitidelium 
suffragia sint quamplurimum opportuna, nos 
cupientes, &e....... septem annos et totidem quad- 
rigenis singulis......misericorditer relaxamus.” 


The royal monastery, then, during the 
wars of the Roses was tumbling about the 
ears of its inhabitants, and practically looked 
to its relic of “the holy Blood” to save it 
from absolute ruin. That the relic in course 
of time did so is quite certain. We have 
now found in the cloister six well-preserved 
heraldic bosses bearing the arms of three 
successive Sir John Huddlestones, of Henry 
Perey, Earl of Northumberland, quartering 
Fitz-Alan, of Sir William Compton quartering 
Poynings, and one boss bearing the arms of 
the abbey of Evesham, all of which indicate 
early sixteenth-century workmanship. It 
was due to these generous patrons, doubtless, 
that the Royal Commissioners of 1539 spake 
well of the condition of Hailes, declaring it 
to be free from debt, and granted Stephen 
Seagar (of Whalley), the last abbot, a pension, 
permitting him to reside at Coscombe, near by. 

Sr. BapDELey. 


“Cnink.”—In discussing with my agent 
the difference between the wood of the sweet 
chestnut and that of the oak, he spoke of the 
chink of these woods, meaning the variegated 

yattern which they present when sawn. I[ 
had never heard the word used in this sense, 
and thought it might be an East Anglian 
term, but by reference to the ‘H.E.D, I 
gather that Forby only gives it in connexion 
with “chine-hoop.” It is curious that the 
word given variously in different dictionaries 
as chiné or cheyney has, in connexion with 
silk, the very same meaning, and _ that 
though chine and chink appear to have been 
at one time interchangeably used and to 
have a common origin, they bear no relation 
to chiné. It is also worthy of note that 
though chiné and cheyney are obviously the 
same word, the one is said to be derived (vide 
Stormonth) from the French chiner, to dye, 
while the other is stated to be a variant of 
China (vide ‘ H.E.D.’). 

The discussion led on to another statement 
which may be of interest. I had previously 
been informed that the woods above referred 
to are very hard to distinguish, and that 
architects had never yet been able to make 
up their minds whether the wood used in the 
dome of St. Paul’s was oak or sweet chestnut. 
Be that as it may, my agent informed me 
that the question could always be settled by 
examining the bottom of the wood which is 
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cut across the grain. If it were oak the chink | attention called to the pseudo-classicabomina- 


would still be seen, but if sweet chestnut it | tions of the Restoration when the customs ° 


would disappear. Of course one cannot! and manners of an earlier and less-known 
always examine the bottom of panels when! period are displayed on these small, but 
set in buildings, but the test is worthy of generally hidden brackets. 

note. INGLEBY. Tomas A. MARTIN. 
Heacham Hall. 1, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


Epwarp East, WatcumaKer To Cuas. I.| THE Saxon Snore or Brirary.—It is 
—Respecting this eminent London maker, | reported, that the Kaiser’s Government. is 
Britten, in his recently published ‘ Old | negotiating for a new line of submarine 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’| telegraph between Borkum and Bacton in 
gives some interesting particulars, and states, | Norfolk. Borkum is an island at the mouth 
apparently with some doubt, that East | of the Ems, between Hanover and Holland, 
“seems to have removed to Fleet Street” | it being one of a string of islands off that 
(from Pall Mall) at some time after 1632,| coast. It may safely be assumed that they 
From a MS. Return of “Strangers” dwelling | appertain to the old group known as the 
within the Ward of Farringdon Without, | “ Electrides,’ or Amber Islands, also called 
22 October, 1635, in my possession, it appears | Glessarize, a Celtic equivalent; later they 
certain, however, that at the latter date he| were the Isles of the Saxons, and now the 
resided in Fleet Street, in the parish of | Frisian Islands. It was from these predaceous 
St. Dunstan -in-the-West, employing “as | Saxons that the south-east coast of Britain 
Jorneyman.” living in the house, a Dutch-| acquired the name of the “Saxon shore,” 
man, one Elias Dupree, watchmaker, who | shown by the series of Roman stations defined 
had then been in London about twenty | in the ‘Notitia,’ the command of which 
years. It must be understood that Dupree, district, as a “count,” gave Carausius his 
and not East, was the “stranger.” opportunity to assume the imperial crown. 

W. LR. V. It is remarkable that electron, or amber, 
- ——* once abundant off the Cimbrian coast, and 
_ “Commanpo.”—It may be noted that the | <¢i}] floating to the Norfolk coast, should 
impromptu processions of young men carry-| now renew this connexion by the develo 
ing word, electricity. More wonderful is it that 
on Ladysmith De the words of old Herodotus should thus 
ae By : ay and “™ateking | he confirmed through the agency of amber 
Night,” were known to those who participated | and tin, which he knew came from the far 
in them as commandos, a use of the Boer | North, thus classing Britain as a section of 
word which may linger long after the present Hyperborea and the mythic Eridanus. 
war. POLITICIAN. 7 A. Hatt. 


Miserere Carvinc.—How far these in- 
teresting records, heraldic, grotesque, and| Gentus anp Larce would 
Scriptural, have been “restored” away of | appear from the biographical sketch of Karl 
late years may be appreciated by the fact | Goldmark, the celebrated Viennese composer, 
that this Easter I visited quite half a dozen|in a recent issue of the Jewish Chronicle, 
churches in Norfolk where they existed in| that he is one of a family of twenty-four 
1832 (and were then copied in water colour), | children, many of whom became similarly 
to find that they were gone. Yet many distinguished in the world of music. The 
remain, and I had the pleasure of photo-| only parallel case the writer can recall is 
graphing a good many of them. that of Thomas Dempster (1579-1625), a 

In Norwich Cathedral, besides the ones in| Scottish scholar, who was one of a 
the canons’ stalls and Corporation pews,| phenomenal progeny of twenty-nine. The 
there are two within the altar rails, one on| whole subject is well worthy of the 
either side. I think these stood formerly in | attention of physiologists, and should elicit 
the north aisle. The whole series (of two | some interesting communications. 
dates) is well worth careful study, including M. L. R. Brestar. 
as it does specimens of the boys’ school, a| “(gnrum.”—This word is omitted from the 
wrestling match, a monkey riding a cat, a| ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ (my edition, Greig 
mermaid suckling a lion, not to speak of the | & Co., Limited, London, 1896). In the ‘New 
coronation of the Blessed Virgin, and most | English Dictionary’ it is marked as “not 
interesting heraldry. To me it seems in-| naturalized.” Surely this is a mistake. Cent., 
explicable that the tourist should have his| the contraction of centum, is undoubtedly 
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the more common word; but in formal 
language (such as in the statutes, legal 
documents, &c.) the full word is the correct 
term, and the one always made use of. 
With reference to the well-known card game, 
one might as well argue that because nap 
(the abbreviation) is the term more fre- 
uently met, napoleon (the full form) was 
Sock or unnaturalized. J. 8. M. T. 


Provers.—Thomas Hearne has recorded 
the following :— 

“TI wish [he says] men to make their owne 
Handes their Executors and their Eyes their Over- 
seers, not forgetting the old Proverbe 
Women be forgetfull, Children be unkinde, 
Executors be covetous, and take what they finde. 
If anybody aske where the deads goods became, 

they answer 
So God mee helpe and holydome 


Hee dyed a poore man. 
Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and Collections,’ 
ed. Doble, iii. 107. 


Epwarp PEAcocK. 


Errrapnh at Bansury. — In ‘ Reliquie 
Hearniane’ (vol. ii. p. 179, second edition, 
enlarged) the foilowing curious note occurs : 

** Oct. 4. [1723]. An epitaph in Banbury church 
yard upon a young man who ieed by a mortification 
which seized in his toe (his toe and leg both being 
cut off before he died) :— 

Ah! cruel death, to make three meals of one, 
To taste and eat, then eat till all was gon. 
But know, thou tyrant, w" th’ last trump shall 


call ; 

He'll find his feet to stand, when thou shalt fall.” 
A ‘History of Banbury’ gives the name as 
Richard Richards, and the date as 7 April, 
1651, more than two hundred and forty years 
ago. It would be interesting to know if the 
epitaph is still in existence. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“StrverR” AND “Sreever.”—I find most 
people look upon these as merely two alter- 
native pronunciations of the same word. This 
is not the case ; they came into English from 
two different languages. Stiver is Dutch, its 
original spelling being stutver. Steever is 
German, its original spelling being Stiider. 
Though both words are in common use, in 
the sense of a penny or small coin, only the 
first (probably because it is the oldest) is re- 
cognized by dictionaries. Prof. Skeat, for 
instance, in his ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 
gives ‘Stiver,’ with a quotation from Evelyn's 

Diary’ (1641), and the obvious derivation 
from the Dutch, and remarks that it is 
“allied to German Stiiber.”. He appears to 
have no suspicion that the German Stiiher in 
its turn has yielded an English word. It 


came into English, I may add, not directly 
from German, but through the medium of 
the jargon known as Yiddish. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


IrELAND YARD, Biackrriars.—In pullin 
down a house, No. 7, on the west side o 
Ireland Yard, St. Andrew’s Hill, Queen 
Victoria Street, lately in the occupation of 
Messrs. Reuben Lidstone & Son, carpenters, 
some fragments of walling and vaulting were 
discovered embedded in the modern walls, 
which are believed to be the remains of the 
Dominican priory founded by Hubert de 
Burgh in 1221, and removed from Holborn to 
Blackfriars in 1276. From the character of 
the mouldings, the remains appear to belong, 
in point of date, to the latter part of the 
reign of Edward I. There is a sketch of the 
ruins recently discovered by Mr. H. W. 
Brewer in the Daily Graphic, 14 May. 

In 1613 Shakespeare bousht a house in 
Blackfriars from Henry Walker for 1402, 
which he bequeathed to his daughter Susanna 
Hall. was situate on the west 
side of St. Andrew’s Hill, formerly Puddle 
Hill or Puddle Dock Hill, and was, according 
to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, either partially 
on, or very near, the locality now and for 
oore than two centuries known as Ireland’s 

ard. 

[reland’s Yard derives its name from 
William Ireland, a haberdasher, who occu- 
pied the house at the time of Shakespeare’s 
purchase. In the deed of conveyance to the 
poet the house is described as 
“‘abutting upon a street leading down to Puddle 
Vharf.....now or late in the tenure or occupation 
of one William Ireland, part of which said tene- 
ment is erected over a great gate leading to a capital 
messuage which some time was in the tenure of 
William Blackwell, Esq., deceased, and since in the 
tenure or occupation of the Right Honourable 
Henry, now Earl of Northumberland.” 

Joun Hess. 


Miuirary Despatcn.—The following touch- 
ing extracts from the will of the Austrian 
Field-Marshal Benedek, written in 1873, may 
have some interest at a time when the pub- 
lication of military despatches is a subject of 
discussion :— 


*T have a long, laborious, and active soldier’s life 
behind me, but for all that I write my last wishes 
with peace and in a sound mind. I have never 
tried to make money, and never known how to keep 
it. Lhave been a loyal, true, and brave soldier, and 
am, it is true, a creedless, but a humble Christian. 
I look forward to my end with a quiet conscience. 
and herewith expressly declare that 1 leave behin 
me no memoirs or other biographical material. All 
my notes and diaries on the campaign of 1866 
have burned with my own hands.” 
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The old soldier goes on to say that in the 
winter of that year he promised the Arch- 
duke Albert to take his reflections with him 
to the grave: “This promise was, perhaps, a 
hasty one, but it is the best testimony I can 
give to my character as a soldier.” He goes 
on to mention the rebuke administered to 
him by the Austrian Government for the con- 
duct of the campaign, and its publication in 
the press, and a sob seems to beonk through 
the veteran’s voice as he does so:— 

“Thave taken it in silence, and now for seven 
years past bear my hard and painful lot with 
philosophy and resignation. I am at peace with 
myself an all the world—but all my soldier’s poetry 
is gone. 

He speaks of his wife, and thanks her from 
his heart 
“for all her love and goodness to me: above all 
do I thank her that she bore my soldier’s unhap- 
piness by my side with such reasonableness and 
resignation.” 
J. H. Rrverr-Carnac, 

Colonel Volunteers, A.D.C. to the Queen. 

Schloss Wildeck, Switzerland. 


Queries, 


WE must — correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

- order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


“INTENTIONS.”—We want an early use of 
this in the sense “purposes in respect of a 

roposal of marriage,” as in “to ask a man 
is intentions,” “declaration of intentions,” 
and the like. These must be common enough 
in novels, and are remembered before 1850, 
but we have no quotation before 1884. Will 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ send a few? Address 
simply Oxford. J. A. H. Murray. 


“INVISIBLE GREEN.”—We want one or two 
quotations for this phrase, which goes back 
to early in the century. Will some of our 
friends in ‘N. & Q.’ send one? (Address Dr. 
Murray, Oxford.) 

have had only two replies to my inquiry 
about the pronunciation of inundate, soth 
from correspondents who know no other pro- 
nunciation than inun'date. J. A. 


_ “Lakoo.”—In Science Gossip, 1876, p. 119, it 

is said that in Guernsey the herb Galiwm 

aparine is called “lakoo.” Can anybody tell 

me what may be the French original of this 

plant-name ? A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Tue Game or TaBLes.—I wish to learn in 


of tables, in its different varieties, is described. 
And I especially wish to ascertain whether in 
any variety of tables, or in any similar game, 
one of the pieces was ever styled the “ knave.” 
Has that word ever been used in any other 
games than card games? What relation did 
tables bear to chess? Are there any sets of 
men employed in playing tables—say in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries — still 
preserved in any museum or private collec- 
tion ? K. E. 
(Tables is another name for backgammon, and 
was, accordingly, played with draughts. Consult 
Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ ed. Hazlitt, ii. 337.] 


THe SHANNON AND THE CHESAPEAKE.—I 
am anxious to settle the question whether 
our familiar song— 

The Chesapeake so bold, 
Out of Boston, we’ve been told, 
Came 4 take the British frigate neat and handy, 
on: 

or its American counterpart celebrating the 
capture of the Guerriére by the U.S. frigate 
Constitution on 19 August, 1812, is the ori- 
ginal. That one is a parody or imitation of 
the other is certain ; but it is not so —_ to 
say which is the one and which is the other. 
Apart from a lifelong prejudice, there are 
many indications which persuade me that our 
version is the original ; but nothing can be 
conclusive that is not based on recorded facts. 
I want, then, a reference to the earliest ap- 
pearance in print or contemporary mention 
of either ; a I donot want a statement that 
A. B., aged 100, remembers hearing one of 
them sung in a music-hall in 1812 or other- 
wise. I do not call such a statement evidence 
and it is evidence that I want. Can any of 
your readers help me? J. K. LauGuton. 

King’s College, Strand. 


LovELAcE A GLover.—What authority is 
there for the statement that Richard Love- 
lace, the Cavalier poet, sold gloves in King 
Street ? N. L. H. 


Frary.—One of this name was admitted to 
Westminster School on 30 May, 1769. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. help me to 
identify him ? G. F. R. B. 
Surpren LEYBORNE, who was admitted to 
Westminster School on 22 July, 1779, is said 
to have been the son of William Leyborne, of 
Oxford. I should be glad to obtain further 
particulars concerning him. G. F 


BrRAtkENRIDGE.—In L’Jntermédiaire des 
Mathématiciens for March I find a request 
for biographical notices of the English 


what work or works the early English game 


mathematician (of the first half of the eigh- 
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teenth century) Braikenridge. I have up to| namesake’s communication? To judge from 
the present only found the date of his death | the character of the communication referred 
(given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1762,| to this Christopher Merrett was an excellent 
p. 390), 30 July, 1762. From papers given in | observer and no mean naturalist. 

the Philosophical Transactions and his work | THomMas SOUTHWELL. 
entitled “ Exercitatio Geometrica de Descrip-| Norwich. 


tione Linearum Curvarum, 4to., printed for 7 P Richard Feild 
J. Nourse at the Lamb, without Temple Bar, | VAUTROLLIER, PRINTER.—Ric Sh k cud, & 
London, 1733,” it would appear that he was Stratford man and friend of Shakespeare, 
a very able mathematician. Chasles, in| learnt his business in the printing office of 
his ‘Apercu Historique sur l’Origine et le | Thomas London. 
Développement des Méthodes en Géométrie,’ | Thomas Ba 
mentions Braikenridge six times, and says, who printed Balneves’s ‘Confession of Faith 
p. 151 :— in 1584, Was there —— 

** Braikenridge fut, dans la description des courbes ently <p 
de tous les degrés, un digne émule de Mac-Laurin ; et the name — ALLACE-J AMES, J1.D. 
la théorie de ces courbes lui est redevable de plusieurs Haddington. 


belles propositions fondamentales, relatives princi- 
& leur description par l’intersection de Weatuer Fotk-tore.—In the North three 


roites qui tournent autour de poles fixes; proposi- vernal storms are mentioned, described 
tions qu'il exposa dans son traité intitulé: ‘Exer- respectively as the lambing, the gosling, and 
citatio geometrie de yyy linearum cur- the peesweep storm. I shall be obliged for 
varum’ (in-4, 1733), et dans un Mémoire qui fait ; . : y ; 
des ‘Transactions philosophiques,’ année W hat is a 
735.” pees weep s it rightly spelt 


The only other information I have about HIPPOCLIDES. 
him is that he was F R. and A.S., Rector of | “ Brancu.”—What is the origin of the use 
St. Michael Bassishaw, London, and Master of this word as signifying a pilot’s certificate ! 
of Sion College Library. I shall be pleased Johnson and Richardson do not know it, 
if any of your readers can give me further and the earliest instance of its employment 
information, and if the three entries in which the ‘H.E.D.’ records is dated 1865. 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Archibald Braken- Ricuarp H. THornton. 
ridge, John Brakenridge, and Wm. Braken- _ Portland, Oregon. 
ridge, are connected with the subject of the 
inquiry. W. Srorr. 


Foster PowWELL, THE YORKSHIRE PEDEs- 
TRIAN.—There is an excellent engraving of 
ArTICLEs oN HampsTeap.—I have two of a this celebrated pedestrian, 
series of articles on Hampstead, entitled full length in his walking costume. Can any 
‘Hampstead and the Heath,’ by Goldthorn reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me the title 
Hill, which originally appeared in a maga- of any biography or account of his remark- 
zine, probably about 1860. I wish to find out | able feats about the year 1732? 
what as gee po it was, and, if possible, to get | HUBERT SMITH. 
the whole of the articles in auestion, Would || Boxart.” —Is this word, used by Me 
articles on our delightful suburb ; 8 om Jerome K. Jerome in the title and text of his 
am the book, rootless, or does it derive its being 

subject are readily found | in the ordinary way? The author says :— 
catalogues, but there appears to be no record ,, 

EE A hummel I should describe as a journey long 


at : | 

of manga entices. tH > 7 TON. | or short, without an end ; the only thing regulating 
yn lenig. ee oad, West Hampstead, N.W. it being the necessity of getting back within a given 
(See Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Literature.’] time to the point from which one started.” 


Perhaps this bummel may be related to the 
German bummeln, to tinkle, or to the dreadful 
| Bummelzug, slow train. I have not read 
‘Three Men on the Bummel,’ but the above 


CHRISTOPHER Merrett.—I should be greatly 
obliged for any information about Christopher 
a communication to the 

hilosophical Transactions of the Royal 
on the Lincolnshire fens, dated 1696, | paragraph caught I was gloating 
is described as “Surveyor of the Poor of along my bockeolior’s counter. : 

- | St. SwiItTHty. 
Boston.” Was he connected with Christopher | ae 
Merrett, the author of the ‘Pinax Rerum Royat Arms, EvizaBpeTa AND Epwarp VI. 
Naturalium Britannicarum,’ who himself was | —How can one distinguish between the royal 
a son of a previous Christopher Merrett, and | arms of Elizabeth and of Edward VI. (both 
died a year before the date of his Boston | having for supporters a lion and a dragon)! 
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Were they both encircled by the garter, and 
both accompanied by the motto “Dieu et Beplies, 
mon droit”? Burke is not quite explicit on | 
these points. By the way, Godwin’s ‘ English | “ NEITHER FISH, NOR FLESH, NOR GOOD 


Archeologist’s Handbook’ gives Elizabeth a | RED HERRING.” 
“red lion and white greyhound.” E.L.-W. | (9% S. v. 125, 290.) 

Otp Sones.—Can any one refer me to full Mr. SMITHERS has referred us to John 
versions of two old songs ? Hey wood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ published in the year 


1546, for a very early use of this expres- 


Sweet Ellen the fair from her cottage had strayed ; Deli a ge aaa = The. "9 Sip 
To the next market town tripped this beautiful | Velicie; or, the Muses Kecreation, by Sir 
maid. John Mennes, or Mennis, and Dr. James 
Smith, first appeared in 1651, so if the phrase 
- ‘ell / be really found in that work, for Mr. Martin 
Stay, traveller, tarry here to-night ; is not certain, the authority is not of much 

The night is dark, the wind blows loud,] 1. les 
he moon has, too, withdrawn her light, account, so far as time Is concerned. 1 cannot, 
And gone to rest behind a cloud. indeed, furnish a reference earlier than the 
one to Heywood, but I can show that the 


Draw near the hearth and take a place; ° 
Until the hour of rest draw nigh, proverb was employed long before the days 


The first begins :— 


The second, I think, runs thus :— 


Of Robin Hood and Chevy Chase of either Sir John Mennes or John Dryden. 
{We'll sing unto our palates high. ] In Thomas Nash’s “ Lenten Stuff, 
Had I the means I'd use you well, the Description and first Procreation an 

Tis little I have got to boast ; Increase of the Town of Great Yarmouth, in 
But should you of this cottage tell, Norfolk : With a new Play never played 


Say Hal the woodman was your host. before, or the Praise of the Red Herring,” 
As well as correct versions of the words, I | London, 1599 (reprinted in the second volume 
should like the old airs of these songs. of the ‘ Harleian Miscellany’), I find the say- 
C. SWYNNERTON. ing with only a slight change in the order of 
Otp PERSIAN TRANSLATION OF THE GospEts* | the words, w 1ich was probably meant to be 
—Cornelius a Lapide (Steen), a professor at emphatic. From this most amusing pamphlet 
Louvain in the beginning of the seventeenth | | make the following extract :— 
century, says in his ‘ Premium in Evangelia,’| “Other disgraceful proverbs of the herring 
vol. i. cap. iii. p. 11 of Antwerp edition of 
1732, that Jerome Xavier, the well-known those, that have bitten with ill bargains ot either 
missionary at Akbar’s Court and a grand- | sort, have dribbed forth in revenge, and yet not 
nephew of St. Francis Xavier, sent from Agra| have them from Yarmouth; many coast towns, 
to the Jesuit College at Rome a copy of a | besides it, enterprising to cure, salt, and pickle up 
Persian translation of the Gospels. The copy | herrings, but mar them; because they want the 
was dated 700 Am, or 1388 A.p, but Steen, | fet, how to salt auf them, So 1 could 
who had seen and used the manuscript, | ja/, ¢, the scauld rotten herring; but he meant that 
thought that the translation must have been | of the fat reasty Scottish herrings, which will 
made at a much earlier period, as it contained | endure no salt, and in one month (bestow what cost 
many obsolete words. Can any reader inform | &% them you will) wax rammish, if they be kept; 
me if the MS. is still in existence, and if it | whereas our imbarrelled white herrings, flourishing 
hon hon catalogued and described? Also if | wa the stately brand of Yarmouth upon them, 
- : : | scilicet, the three half lions, and the three half 
the translation is the same as that published | fishes, ‘with the crown over their head, last in long 
in Walton’s ‘ Polyglott,’ vol. v., and supposed | voyages, better than the red herring,” &c. 
to have been made about 1341? The reference in Nash is to Martial’s ‘ Epi- 
H. BeveripGe. | grams,’ lib. iii. 77. | quote from a copy of 
“Sous.”—In the ‘ Rosciad,’ ll. 309-10, | the edition published at “ Lugd. Batavorum, 


Churchill writes |apud Franciscum Hackium, A® j66j,” which 
Next came the Treasurer of either House, |Same copy, as an inscription informs me, 
One with full purse, t’other with not a sous. | was presented by a late distinguished pro- 


According to lexicographers, when the form consul of the British Empire to his beloved 
sous is used as a singular, the final s is mute, | son John (“Filio meo charissimo Johanni ”) 
Which is correct? _ Tomas BAYNE. in the year 1835. I withhold the name, but 

Helensburgh, }”.B. vannot help saying that the gift of such a 


When a French word such as sous is anglicized | b0ok by a father to his son is a thing cal- 
rules scarcely apply.) culated to make one wonder, to say the least. 
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Martial is inveighing against one of the| 
“nice idle citizens, surfeiting courtiers, and 
stall-fed gentlemen lubbers” of his time (to 
use Robert Burton’s language), whose appetite 
has become depraved by over-indulgence. 
Hence these two lines :— 

Cape. et putri cepas alece natantes, 

St pulpam dubio de petasone voras. 

With capers, onions in anchovy sauce, 

And lumps of measly pork you cram your jaws. 
Halec or alec I take to be the generic term for 
the herring family, of which the anchovy is a 
member ; for this particular condiment was 
neither the muria nor the garum, the former 
of which was got from the tunny-fish, while 
the latter, which was very expensive, is sup- 

sed to be of Indian origin. Brillat-Savarin, 
in his inimitable book (‘ Physiologie du Goit,’ 
41), almost identifies it with soy, which is a 
sauce produced from fish fermented with 
mushrooms. The word putre must be here 
taken in its secondary sense, as, for example, 
broken up or disintegrated. By the way, a 
correspondent from the other side of “the 
penrene gone ” has asked (ante, p. 248) what 
is the force of putrem in Virgil’s famous line 
“ Quadrupedante,” &c. hope he will not 
consider me “saucy” if I say he must have 
been thinking of ~, rather than of a field. 
The crumbling is only superficial ; the “ solid 
ground ” is there, which 1s the equivalent of 
‘putrem campum” in Dryden's translation 
of the ‘neid.’ The meaning of the word is 
“dusty,” according to Heyne, who refers the 
student to the ‘Georgics,’ i. 44, 215, and ii. 
204. If Mr. THornTOoN once hears the thud, 
thud, thud of a body of horsemen over an 
open stretch of country, he will instantly 
understand the truth and the force of the 

t’s words. 

But enough of Nash, who boasts that he is 
“the first that ever set quill to paper in 
praise of any fish or fishermen.” He makes 
no arrogant claim, for I think he is as much 
entitled to be called the “ prose poet ” of the 
herring as Fielding was of “human nature.” 
With one last word, I end my contribution 
to this query. When Sir John Falstaff called 
Mistress Quickly “an otter,” because “she’s 
neither fish nor flesh” (‘1 Henry IV.,’ IIT. iii.), 
it is clear that he was playing upon this 
proverbial expression. Shakespeare’s play 
and Nash’s pamphlet were both published 
near the close of the sixteenth century. 

Joun T. Curry. 


An earlier instance is supplied in the 
*H.E.D.’: 


Wone that is nether flesshe nor fisshe. 
1528, ‘ Rede me and be nott Wrothe,’ I. iii. b. 


| Army (9% S. v. 


J. Hotpen MacMicaaet. 


NICKNAMES OF THE BRITISH 
104, 161, 224, 263, 377).— 
There are some details lacking as to the 
official title of the regiments at the time of 
their acquisition of a nickname, and as to 
the reasons for which such names were 
bestowed upon them. 

“ Barrell’s Blues,” the 4th Foot. Also called 
the “Lions” from their badge, the lion of 
England. Col. Barrell was their commander 
from 1734 to 1739. “ Blues” because of their 
blue facings. 

The “ Bengal Tigers,” the 17th Foot, now 
the Leicestershire Regiment, from their badge, 
a green tiger. 

“Bingham’s Dandies,” the 17th Lancers, 
owed their designation not so much to the 
fastidiousness of their colonel, the Earl of 
Lucan, formerly Lord Bingham, as to the 
already admirable fit and smartness of their 
uniforms, a characteristic fostered and en- 
couraged by their colonel. Now the Duke of 
Cambridge's Own Lancers. Also the “ Death 
or Glory Boys ” (g.v.), sometimes corrupted to 
the “ Dogs.’ 

The “Black Horse,” also called the 
“ Blacks” and “Strawboots,” is the unofficial 
designation of the 7th Dragoon Guards or 
Princess Royal’s Dragoon Guards. 

“ Blayney’s Bloodhounds,” now the 2nd Bat- 
talion Princess Victoria’s Irish Fusiliers (the 
lst Battalion is the old 87th Foot), were so 
nicknamed because of the unerring certainty 
and untiring perseverance with which, under 
Lord Blayney in 1798, they hunted down the 
Irish rebels. 

The “ Blind Half-Hundred,” the old 50th 
Foot, were so called from their great sufferings 
from ophthalmia when serving in Egypt. 

The “ Brickdusts,” now the 1st Battalion 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry (the 2nd 
Battalion is the old 85th). So named from 
the colour of their facings, brickdust red. 
As the old 53rd the Ist Battalion was known 
as the “ Five-and-threepennies,” a play not 
only upon their number, but upon the pay 
of the ensigns. 

The “ Buff Howards,” the 3rd Regiment of 
Foot, now as the East Kent Regiment con- 
tracted to the “ Buffs,” were so named from 
the buff facings of their uniform, and the 
name of their colonel from 1737 to 1749. 
Also called the “Nutcrackers,” because of 
their despatch in cracking the heads of the 
Polish lancers at Albuera. Also the “ Resur- 
rectionists ” and the “ Old Buffs” from their 
facings, to distinguish them from the 3lst, 
the “Young Buffs.” But the most ancient 


“Old Buffs” were the Duke of York and 
Albany’s maritime regiments raised in 1664, 
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and incorporated into the 2nd or Coldstream 
Guards in 1689. 

The “Rothshire Buffs,” the old 78th, now 
the 2nd Battalion Seaforths. 

“Calvert’s Entire,” the old 14th Foot, now 
the West Yorkshire, from their colonel, Sir 
Harry Calvert, from 1806 to 1826. “ Entire,” 
because the three entire battalions were kept 
for the good of Sir Harry, when adjutant- 

eneral, and in allusion also to Calvert’s malt 
meer. 

he “Cherubim(s),” 11th Hussars. This is 
a jocular allusion to a certain part of their 
anatomy, and to their cherry - coloured 
overalls. 

The “Death or Glory Boys.” The skull 
and crossbones were chosen by the 17th 
Lancers to keep green the memory of General 
Wolfe, killed at the storming of Quebec, the 
first commanding officer of the regiment. 

The “Eagle Takers.” It was the eagle of 
the 8th French Light Infantry which the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, then the 87th Foot, 
captured at Barossa in 1811. 

The “Ever-sworded,” the 29th Foot, now 
the Worcestershire Regiment. In 1746 a part 
of this regiment, then at St. John’s Island, 
was surprised by the French and massacred, 
when a command was issued that henceforth 
every officer, even at meals, should wear his 
sword. In 1842-59 the regiment was in the 
East Indies, and the order was relaxed, 
requiring only the captain and subaltern of 
the day to dine with their swords on. 

The “Fighting Ninth,” the 9th Foot. In 
the Peninsular War the “Holy Boys” from 
selling their Bibles for drink. 

“Fitch’s Grenadiers,” the 83rd Foot, from 
the small stature of the men and the name of 
their first colonel. 

The “Flying Bricklayers,” the mounted 
Royal Engineers. 

he “Four-wheeled Hussars,” the Royal 
Horse Artillery, on account of their similar 
facings. 

The “Gay Gordons,” the Gordon High- 
landers. 

The “Gentlemen Dragoons.” The 17th 
Lancers once bore this title. 

The “ Glasgow Greys,” the 70th Foot, from 
being at its inception largely recruited in 


The “Green Horse,” the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, so called because they are a horse 
regiment and have green for their regimental 
facings. Now called the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s Dragoon Guards. 

The “Green Howards,” the 19th Foot, 
named after the Hon. Charles Howard, 
colonel from 1738 to 1748. 

“Guise’s Geese,” the 6th Foot, or “Saucy 
Sixth,” now the Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ment, so called from their colonel’s name, 
1735-63. 

“Havercake Lads,” the 33rd Foot, were 
so called from the circumstance that their 
recruiting sergeants always preceded their 
party with an oat-cake on their swords. 
|Oatmeal porridge and oat-cake entered 
largely into the diet of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire lads, who consequently prided 
oi on the name of “Havercake 

ds,” 

The “Horse Marines,” the 17th Lancers, 
were so called from the employment of two 
troops of the regiment as marines very many 
years ago on board the Hermione frigate 
during fighting in the West Indies. 

The “Immortals,” the 76th Foot, were so 
called because so many were wounded, but 
not killed, in Hindustan (1788-1806). 

“ Liverpool Blues,” the 79th Foot. 

“ Lobster.” 

“Sir William Waller received from London a 
fresh supply of 500 horse, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Hasleig, which were so completely armed, 
that they were called by the King’s Party ‘the 
regiment of lobsters,’ because of their bright iron 
shells, with which they were covered, being perfect 
cuirassiers, and were the first seen so armed on 
= side.”—Clarendon’s ‘History of the Rebel- 
10n. 

The “Moke Train,” a name once given to 
the Army Service Corps. 

“ Johnny Newcome,” a nickname applied, 
not only to a new-comer in the navy, but to a 
young, unpractised officer in the army, and 
more generally to any raw, inexperienced 
recruit. 

“© A’ comes o’ taking folk on the right side, I 
trow,’ quoth Caleb to himself, ‘and I had ance the 
ill-hap to say he was but a Johnny Newcome in our 
town, and the carle bore the family an ill-will ever 


Glasgow. “The 70th were long known as 
the Glasgow Greys” (Tinsley’s Mag., April, | 
1886, p. 321). | 

The “Glove Rangers,” a sobriquet of the 
Royal Marines. 

The “Green Dragoons,” the 13th Dragoons, 
whose regimental facings were green. Now 
ealled the 13th Hussars ; and the regimental 
facings have been white since 1861. 


since.” —Scott. 

The “Peacemakers.” The Bedfordshire 
Regiment was thus nicknamed because it 
was very much in time at Blenheim, Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. The “ Peace- 
makers” were always strong in numbers and 
ready for war, like the 110-ton gun to which 
the artilleryman pointed as he said, “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” There is a song in the 
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regiment, written by one of the soldiers, | 
ending thus :— 
By help of God, for love of home, | 
We'll make peace reign once more. 
(See Daily Telegraph, ‘London Day by | 
om 5 Jan.) 
he “ Pump and Tortoise.” The 38th Foot | 
(South Staffordshire Regiment) gained this 
nickname on account of their great sobriety 
and equally remarkable slowness when 
stationed at Malta (Chambers’s Journal). 

The “Two Sevens,” the 77th Regiment. 
The “Pothooks.” now the Duke of Cam- | 
bridge’s Own Middlesex. 

“Wynne’s Dragoons,” the 9th Lancers 
[ Delhi Spearmen”), were first known by 
this name from their colonel, when raised 
during the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcnakt. 


The ist Life Guards are commonly called 
the “Bangers”; the 2nd Life Guards the 
“ Gallopers.” Horace Wm. NEWLAND. 

Stokeleigh, Torquay. 


“Joe Haynes” (doubtless Joseph Hayns, | 
the famous comedian) wrote a ballad ‘On 
the Blue Guards, a/ias the Inniskillin Regi- 
ment’ ( = apparently the Inniskilling 
Dragoons), in 1689. The latter, therefore, 
bore the sobriquet at least as early as that 
date. I have been able to meet with the 
ballad only in contemporary MS., and it is 
doubtful whether it was printed. 

Ww. V. 


Owing to the large number of the 18th 
Hussars being prisoners at Pretoria, they 
have been called “ Kruger’s Own.” Extracted 
from Life, March. ANDREW OLIVER. 


P. 378, col. 1, l. 7, “Dragoon” should be | 


Hussar. C. S. Harris. H 


THe Frac (9 S$. v. 414).—As we hope | 
Mafeking Day is shortly to be followed by 
Thanksgiving Day, will D. kindly inform us | 
what badge should be worn and what flags | 
displayed? I am afraid that the badge 
which I purchased was hopelessly wrong— 
a yellow centre, with red, white, and blue 
round it. My dog wore red, white, and blue 
only. Was that correct ? N. 8. S. 


“Byre” (9 §. v. 6, 277, 361).—Scotland 
may be congratulated on the keen sense of 
humour that has supervened if, as P. F. H. 
believes, the Laureate’s line set ten to the 
dozen of her sons a-laughing. One of them, 
at any rate, does not find it easy to get away 
from the herd: “No Scotchman would have | 
penned such a bull,” writes P. F.H.! I am 


much amused at his suggesting that I have | Rustic 


(9 S. V. June 2, 1900. 


mounted a steed for the purpose of white- 
washing Cockney blunders; if I ever took 
that business in hand, I hope I should go 
about it in more workmanlike fashion. Per- 
haps P. F. H. will be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Austin is not a cockney, but a Yorkshire- 
man, and in Yorkshire byre belongs to the 
living language at least as far south as 
Sheffield. The original meaning of this 
Scandinavian word was habitation, and 
bower = “lady’s chamber” is a doublet. 
(See Skeat’s ‘Etym. Dict.’) St. ry. 


“ CerEBOs” (9 S. v. 356).—This salt con- 
tains a proportion of the mixed phosphates 
as they exist in bran. As is well known, 
phosphates are useful for supplying nutri- 
ment to the brain and nerves and for pro- 
ducing good teeth and bones in children. 
The word “Cerebos,” therefore, represents 
the origin of the substance, Ceres=corn, and 
the purpose for which it is to be used, cere- 
brum and os. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, D.D.S., LL.D. 


Hanover Square, Bradford. 


We think you may be interested in seeing 
the enclosed verses, which give the meaning 
in rime, and therefore venture to enclose the 
same :— 

Ceres is Greek for the goddess of grain, _ 

Cerebrum stands for the best of the brain, 

Bos is an ox and os is the bone, _ 

A rare combination, as critics will own. 

Now “‘ Cerebos Salt” is the strength of the grain, 

That is needed to nourish the bones and the brain, 

Thrown out with the bran, but restored to the food 

In a salt for the table, rich, dainty and good. 

Ceresos, LIMITED. 

[We print the two pertinent verses. ] 


RyLanps Famiry v. 355).—Mr. Cann 
uGHEs has made an error in describing the 
late Mr. John Brent, F.S.A. (the historian of 
Canterbury), as the father of Messrs. Francis 
and Cecil Brent. He was their eldest brother. 
FS.A. 

Beckenham. 

The point is not clear, for many families 
flourish in the Church or at the Bar simul- 
taneously. The list of Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries contains five named Fowler, 
with distinct indications of relationship 
among some of them. Several of the royal 
family are Freemasons. Then take the army 
and navy. I think I heard of fifteen in the 
army belonging to the ennobled — 


KENTISH PLANT - NAME (9% S. v. 376).— 
to an article entitled ‘Some 
Names of Flowers,’ which appeared 
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in Chambers’s Journal for 15 May, 1886, the | Chaucer, and (2) to my notes on ‘ Piers Plow- 


arden fumitory is in Kent called “wax- 
olls,” “from the doll-like appearance of its 

little flowers.” . ANDREWS. 
Gainsborough. 


The ‘Dict. of Kentish Dialect’ gives 
“ Fumaria officinalis, so called from the doll- 
like appearance of its little flowers.” 
ArtHuR Hussey. 
{Other replies acknowledged. ] 


BounDary Srones IN Open Fretps 8. 
iv. 476, 542; v. 297)—In 1888 Mr. A. N. 
Palmer wrote in the Archeological Review, 
vol. i. p. 17, thus :— 

“The fields that lie within the ancient arable 
areas of hundreds of townships in North Wales are 
still, in many cases, divided into what (in English) 
are called ‘ quillets,’ that is to say, into open strips 
marked off from each other merely by boundary 
stones, and belonging to different owners.” 

At the first reference I showed how the 
= in an open field at Royston were 
marked off from each other by boundar 


stones. But, at the second reference, C.C 


| man,’ 


Trying the Chaucer first, I find in the index 
at the end of vol. v., “ Bernard, St., iii. 89,” 
and “ Bayard, blind,” v. 431. 

In vol. iii. 89 (misprint for 289), there is a 
note to the ‘Legend of Good Women,’ |. 16, 
and the line runs thus :—- 

Bernard the monk ne saugh nat al, parde! 
And the note is :— 

**In the margins of MSS. C. and F. is written the 
Latin proverb...... ‘Bernardus monachus non uidit 
omnia.” The reference is to the great learning 
and experience of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, born 
A.D. 1091, died Aug. 20, 1153. This we know from 
an entry in J. J. Hofmann’s ‘ Lexicon Universale’ 
(Basile, 1677), s.v. ‘Bernardus,’ where we find: 
‘ Nullos habuit praceptores preter quercus et fagos. 
Hinc proverb: enim Bornes us vidit omnia.’ 
See an account of St. Bernard in Alban Butler’s 
‘ Lives of the Saints,’ or in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ under the date of Aug. 20.” 

Now let us try the other reference. At 
P 431 of vol. v. there is a note to ‘Cant. 

ales,’ group G, 1. 1413. The line is :— 


expressed some doubt on the point, so that | 
I decided to wait until further evidence | 
turned up. When | examined the boundary | 
stones at Royston I was accompanied by 
Mr. J. Carr Fletcher, son of a former vicar 
of Royston, who is himself a landowner in 
the parish. I have lately seen Mr. Fletcher, 
who says he is quite sure that the stones 
in question indicate the boundaries of the | 
different owners of strips. 

Some years ago I saw a plan in the Duke | 
of Norfolk’s Sheffield office, made early in 
the last century, on which a few of these 
boundary stones were drawn and described | 
as “ mear stones.” ¢.¢., boundary stones. Like | 
the stones at Royston, they were not the | 
boundary stones of a road or lane, but of | 
strips belonging to different owners in an | 
open field. 8S. O. Appy. | 


We had in Sheffield some time ago a! 
number of boundary stones, and there are | 
still remaining a number of old _ police} 
boundary posts in cast metal with the words 
“ Police upon them. Are they to 
be found in any other town? I have seen 
boundary stones both in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, but never in the form of a figure. 
I have met with grotesque finger - posts in 
various parts of England. 

CHARLES GREEN. 


“BERNARDUS NON VIDIT OMNIA”: “ BLIND 
Bayarp ” v. 356).—I suppose the British 
public will one day discover how large a 
number of problems can be solved by simple 
reference to my indexes (1) to my notes on 


Ye been as bolde as is Bayard the blinde. 


The note is :— 

** Bayard was a colloquial term for a horse ; see 
*P. Plowman,’ B. iv. 53, 124, vi. 196; and * As bold 
as blind Bayard’ was a common proverb. See also 
*Troil.,’ i. 218; Gower, ‘Conf. Amant.,’ iii. 44; 
Skelton, ed. Dyce, ii. 139, 186. ‘Al blustyrne 
forth unblest as Bayard the blynd’; Awdelay’s 
‘Poems,’ p. 48.” 

In my notes to ‘Piers Plowman,’ index, 
po give the three references to blind 

yard, and a note on p. 82; also the two 
references to St. Bernard, but neither of 
them refers to his clearness of vision. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


Unless I am mistaken, this phrase is a 
reference to the story that St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux walked a whole day along the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, so absorbed in 
meditation that at evening, when his com- 
panions were talking about the lake, they 
discovered to their surprise that he had never 
seen it. CanrTon. 


Consult the index of ‘N. & Q,,’ 9% S. i. 
under ‘ Bayard,’ and see especially p. 56 ; and 
the glossary in Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft.’ For the 
‘Bernard’ proverb, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 8. x. 34. 

W. C. B. 


WHuatTELy AND J. B. Pérés (9 S. v. 337). 
—-This matter was discussed in 1885, when 
two English translations of Pérés’s clever 
pamphlet appeared. It is an amusing 
“demonstration” that the history of Napoleon 
is merely a version of the sun-myth, and was 
directed against those unscientific students 
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of comparative mythology who saw sun- 
worship in almost everything. The master 
of the craft whom Pérés ridiculed was Dupuis. 
It does not, however, follow that Whately 
was indebted to the Frenchman—or the 
Frenchman to him. The statement that 
Pérés published in 1817, though often repeated, 
appears to be an error, as no earlier edition 
is known than that of 1835. Moreover, Pérés 
quotes from a poem by Delavigne which did 
not 2 age until 1824. Whately’s tract was 
certain 

testimony of his daughter that the first he 
knew of Pérés’s tract was about 1840, when a 
German translation was sent him. I may 
perhaps refer the Rev. Joun pe Soyres to an 
article written by the undersigned which 
appeared in Book-Lore (vol. ii. p. 6, June, 
1885), where he will find further biblio- 
graphical details. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Weavers (9 8S. v. 288, 362).—On 
28 July, 1331, Edward III. granted to John 
Kempe, of Flanders, “textor pannorum,” the 
first “ protection” (so far as is known) given 
to a Flemish weaver “super mysterio suo 
excercendo.”"* It would be interesting if the 
instructor of many an English weaver could 


be identified with either“ Hannekin Li Kempe” | 


(No. 317) or “Jean Li Kempe outre I’Escaut ” 
(No. 574), who appear in a list of 626 guilty 
persons appended to a letter,+ dated 12 July, 
1330, in which Count Louis, 

*conjointement avec ceux de Gand, invitent le 
compte de Hainaut de faire arréter en son pays, 
s'il est possible, tous ceux qui ont été condamnés 
par le magistrat de la dite ville comme moteurs 
principaux des meurtres, trahisons, roberies, 
alliances et conspiration contre le comte de Flandre 
et la ville de Gand, afin de faire justice comme ils 
Yont mérité et comme justice en serait faite en 
Flandre, s’ils y seraient arrétés; sinon de les 
renvoyer en ce pays a cette fin: le tout conformé- 
ment au dernier traité de paix.” 

W. J. Ashley’s ‘English Woollen Industry ’ 
(Baltimore, 1887), and the third chapter of 
book ii. of the same author’s ‘ Introduction to 
English Economic History and Theory’ 
(London, 1893), will supply a great deal of 
valuable information on this subject. See 
also his ‘ James and Philip van Artevelde.’ 

Q. V. 

Lapy Lorp RocHesTer 

8. v. 356).—In his portrait at Warwick Castle 


* The document is printed in Rymer, ‘ Feedera’ 
1821), ii. 823, and a translation will be found in 
ornelius Nicholson, ‘Annals of Kendal’ (second 

edition, 1861), vii. 235. Kemp settled in that town. 

+ Printed in Prudent van Duyse’s ‘ Inventaire 
Analytique des Chartres et Documents appartenant 

aux Archives de la Ville de Gand’ (Gand, 1867). 


lodging in Tower Street and a stall on Tower 
Hill, and deceived the whole of London as a 
quack doctor. The inimitable speech in which 


y printed in 1819, and we have the | 


he introduced himself will be found in Bohn’s 
|*Gramont.’ His powers of literary mimicry 
| were equally great ; and, on the whole, the 
laurel is probably an allusion to his clever 
|imitation of the Tenth Satire of Horace. 
|The Lady Sandwich was Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the Earl of Rochester. She is 
said to have inherited much of her father’s 
wit. She married Edward, third Earl of 
Sandwich, and died in Paris (2 July, 1757). 

GrorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


The allusion made by Horace Walpole to 
“ Lord Rochester and his monkey ” evidently 
jalludes to the well-known picture of John 
Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester, crowning 
|his monkey, of which a replica is in the 
| National Portrait Gallery in London. I have 
|a print of this picture, which represents the 
earl placing a crown of bay leaves on the 
head of a monkey seated on a table and 
engaged in tearing into pieces a number of 
his master’s manuscripts. 

Herpert M. VAUGHAN. 


Cuaussey (9* §, ii. 467, 538 ; iii. 56).—Un- 
doubtedly this nameisderived from Scissiacum 
Nemus, or the forest of Scissy, which at the 
time of the introduction of Christianity into 
Gaul covered all the space, now submerged, 
between Cherbourg and the coast of Brittany. 
The encroachment of the sea upon the land 
seems to have begun in 709, a great part of 
the forest disappearing completely about the 
year 860 a.p. Others, however, affirm that 
the encroachmeuts were = gradual. The 
subject has been minutely investigated, and 
may be studied in detail in books upon the 
topography of Mont Saint Michel and the 
neighbourhood. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Timperley. 


Basque Book or Genesis (9% §S. v. 396).— 
Masor-GENERAL MILLETT will find an answer 
to his question in the late Mr. Llewelyn 
Thomas’s introduction to the book published 
by the Clarendon Press. Mr. Thomas 
attempts to account for the existence of the 
Basque MSS. in the Shirburn collection of 
| the Barl of Macclesfield as follows :— 

“The current explanation depends on tradition 
and conjecture. The Shirburn Castle library con- 
| tains a large number of Welsh MSS., chiefly tran- 
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scripts from well-known originals, made by a group 
of Welsh antiquarians early in the eighteenth 
century. They all came into the possession of 
William Jones, F.R.S., father of the celebrated Sir 
William Jones, and were bequeathed by him to his 
friend and patron George, the second Earl of 
Macclesfield, President of the Royal Society. The 
tradition is that the Basque MSS. formed part of 
this bequest, and it is slightly confirmed by the fact 
that some leaves of a Welsh MS. are bound in the 
third volume of the ‘ Basque Dictionary.’ In the 
eighteenth century, and long since, there prevailed 
a mistaken opinion that the Basque language 
belonged to the Celtic family. George Borrow 
started his examination of the language on the 
assumption that it was Irish. He soon found that 
this theory was untenable, and begins one of his 
chapters with the quaint heading ‘ Basque not Irish.’ 
A German scholar in 1807 wrote a ad disserta- 
tion, in which he compared the Basque, Welsh, and 
Gaelic languages. It is remarkable that he did not 
learn from the vocabularies which he collected and 
compared, that the latter two languages have little 
or no affinity with the former. Such being the 
state of learned opinion in the last, and the begin- 
ning of the present, century, we may conjecture 
with some probability that the Welsh antiquarians 
purchased the Basque MSS. under the impression 
that they had some possible bearing on Celtic 
studies. Whether they bought them direct from 
the Basque refugee who wrote them, or whether 
they obtained them from a bookseller, to whom 
they had been sold, is a point on which, as yet, we 
have no information. The tradition of the source 
from which they come seems to have existed in the 
library from the first, and is given as unquestionable 
by the cataloguer of the library in 1860. XL 


Capt. S. Goopere (9 S. v. 209, 275, 341).— 
There is a pedigree of the Goodere family— 
compiled by one S. Foot (a relative of Samuel 
Foote, the comedian), who assumed the name 
of Goodere, and who claimed to be the heir 
of Sir J. Dinely Goodere, who was murdered 
at Bristol—in the collection of tracts and 
broadsides made by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
now in the British Museum, which might be 
consulted for what it is worth. 

Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Prince or WALES AS DuKE oF CORNWALL 
(9% S. v. 4, 215, 363).*—It may be of interest to 
give, as showing what is officially considered 
the present full official style of the Prince of 
Wales, the text of the words in which, at 
the Quarterly Communication of the United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free, and Accepted 
Masons of England, on 7 March, he was pro- 
claimed as Grand Master by the Acting 
Grand Director of Ceremonies :— 

“Be it known—The Most High, Most Mighty, 
and Most Illustrious Prince Albert Edward, Prince 
of Wales, Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall and 


Rothesay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, and Dublin, 
Baron of Renfrew and Lord of the Isles, Great 
Steward of Scotland, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Knight of the Most Ancient 
and Noble Order of the Thistle, Great Master and 
First and Principal Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight of the Most 
Illustrious Order of St. Patrick, Knight Grand 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distin- 
guished Order of St. Michael and St. George, Knight 
Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire, and Knight Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order, is installed Grand Master 
of the United Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free, and 
Accepted Masons of England, whom may the Great 
Architect of the Universe long preserve.” 
W. 


_ Brake’s Iron Rattway (9" §. v. 268).—The 
Surrey Iron Railway is mentioned in most 
books which deal with the history of the sub- 
ject, but the best account I know is that which 
appeared in the Engineer of 5 and 19 Jan., 
pp. 7and 57. Anearlier article on the subject 
appeared in the same journal on 8 Feb., 1895, 
p. 110. Speaking from memory, there is no 
mention of a plate by Blake, but the refer- 
ences may be useful all the same. I spent an 
hour or so in the Print Room at the British 
Museum the other day, but could find no trace 
of the engraving in question. B. P. 


“Burtt,” THE CouNTERFOIL OF A CHEQUE 
(9 S. v. 336).—In glazing such a structure as 
a greenhouse, when the sheets of glass are 
brought evenly edge to edge, so as not to 
overlap, they are said to be “ butted.” Like- 
wise a paperhanger, papering a room, takes 
care to “butt” the pieces—that is, to join the 
side-edges exactly, so that there shall be no 


break in the pattern, and no gaps. 
W. C. B. 


“CuHoys” (9% v. 356).—The ‘N.E.D.’ has 
as usual, been neglected ; there are several 
examples of the spelling choys for choice. 
Indeed, it is the usual old spelling, like M.E. 
mys for mice, &c. In my “Glossarial Index to 
Chaucer,’ s.v. ‘Chois,’ I give three examples 
of chois and four of choys, as occurring in 
Chaucer alone. ALTER W. SKEAT. 


VIRTUES AND Vices (9 §. v. 289).—Viollet- 
le-Duc has a very interesting article on the 
subject of the representation of the virtues 
and vices by the sculptors of the Middle Ages 
in his ‘Dictionnaire de Architecture Fran- 
caise,’ art. ‘ Vertus.’ He remarks that it is not 
until the latter half of the twelfth century 
that any examples are to be met with, but 
after that time they are constantly to be 
found, not only on_ religious, but also on 


* And see ante, pp. 69, 214. 


secular buildings. Illustrations are given of 
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La Largesse and L’Avarice, from the left 
doorway of the facade of the cathedral at 
Sens, dating from the end of the twelfth 
century, and La Liberté, from the north 
porch of Notre Dame at Chartres. With 
reference to the latter he adds the following 
note: “ Voyez l’intéressant article de Didron 
sur les vertus de Notre Dame de Chartres, 
‘ Annales Archéologiques,’ t. vi. p. 35.” 

In our own country there are representa- 
tions of several of the vices in the series of 
sculptures which crown the battlements of 
the cloisters of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
executed soon after the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Two of these,Gluttony and 
Luxury, are illustrated in Wright’s ‘ History 
of Caricature and Grotesque,’ p. 150, and an 
interesting reference to them is to be found 
in Parker’s ‘Handbook for Visitors to Oxford,’ 
p. 146. Bens. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 

At Roslin Chapel, near Edinburgh, the 
seven virtues and the seven deadly sins are 
carved on the arches of the aisles. In the 
University Picture Gallery at Oxford are 

ictures of the seven vices painted on copper 

y Schalken. The great west window of the 
chapel of New College, Oxford, contains 
seven allegorical figures representing the 


and virtue, are all in the nude. There are 

two illustrations of portions of it in the 

Magazine of Art for April. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


The virtues and vices have often been the 
subject of artistic treatment, but it does not 
appear that there is any conventional way 
oF representing them. At the church of 
St. Séverin at Paris there is a painting of 
the Lamb standing on an eminence, from the 
foot of which there flow forth the four rivers 
of Eden, which, according to St. Augustine, 
represent the four cardinal virtues, prudence, 
strength, courage, and temperance. Four 
virtues are also sometimes to be found at 
the corners of square or oblong objects. 
They may be seen, for instance, at the 
corners of the altar in Basle Cathedral, on 
the tomb of the ill-fated daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and again on the 
tomb of Francis II., erected at Nantes by his 
daughter, the well-known Anne of Brittany. 
Here Justice holds a sword and scales, and 
is the figure of Anne ; Wisdom has a mirror 


and a compass, Prudence a lantern and a 
| bridle ; while Strength, in a complete suit of 
armour, is engaged in strangling a monster. 

In the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris 
the virtues and vices are carved on the 


virtues. These were the work of Sir Joshua | central portal. The former are represented 
Reynolds, whose original designs are in the | as women carrying emblems. Thus Courage 
collection of the Earl of Normanton at|has a shield’ bearing a lion; Cowardice 


Somerley, in Hampshire. Above the cloisters 
in the second quadrangle of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, are busts representing the 
Christian and cardinal virtues. On the north 
side of the great quadrangle at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, are figures of some of the 
vices. SENGA. 


A singularly fine series of carvings repre- 
senting the vices is amongst the ornaments 
of the tower of Strassburg Cathedral. The 
representation of the sin of gluttony is of 
quite extraordinary power. The carvings 
are placed high up, and their examination 
is a matter of some difficulty. Fine photo- 
graphs of them are, however, obtainable at 
the photograph shop near to the entrance 
to the south transept of the church. Mr. 


Martin doubtless knows the reliefs at Orvieto | 
Cathedral which deal with the Last Judg- | 


ment, and incidentally depict various virtues 
and vices. Hiatt. 


*The Passions of Man,’ a huge bas-relief in 
marble by Jef. Lambeaux, the son of Flemish 
parents and born at Antwerp, has lately been 
purchased by the Belgian Government, and 
now stands in the Pare du Cinquantenaire 
at Brussels. The figures, illustrative of vice 


|appears as a man fleeing in terror from a 
|hare. The beautiful pulpit in the church 
lof St. Etienne-du-Mont is adorned with a 
|number of exquisitely carved statuettes 
representing various virtues. Justice holds 
a sword, Hope leans on an anchor, Tem- 
perance is engaged in pouring out water, 
and so forth. The three theological virtues 
—Faith, Hope, and Charity—are also often 
to be seen in churches. The seven deadly 
|sins are sometimes represented under the 
form of men, sometimes as women, and some- 
| times as animals. An ingenious artist once 
| painted them as seven dogs of different 
breed, placed in various attitudes. 

T. P. AnmsTRONG. 


| Timperley. 


I am not sure whether this is what Mr. 
MartINn needs, but it is sufficiently remark- 
able to find a place in ‘N. & Q..,’ though it 
might have come under some better heading, 
such as ‘Sacred Art-Curiosities of,” &c. In 
the cathedral church of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, near the junction of the 
south aisle with the transept, is a window 
of four openings, by Wailes, representing the 
| six corporal acts of mercy, “ enery and ye 
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ave me meat,” “Thirsty and ye gave me 

rink,” &c. The peculiarity of the window is 
that in each of the six groups the old chemist 
to whose memory the thing was erected is 
seen standing at his shopdoor, with the 
coloured bottles on his window shelves and 
his name over the entrance, exactly as one 
saw them during his lifetime. The in- 
scription reads :— 

“In memory of Joseph Garnett of this town, 
many years a communicant in this church, who 
died the 14%. of December, 1861, aged 90 years.” 
Garnett was a notable man in his day. A 
native of Alnwick, he obtained a post in the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, where he 
invented a semaphore for signalling astro- 
nomical messages. His eyesight failing, he 
came to Newcastle, and, settling down as a 
chemist and druggist, obtained local fame by 
composing sacred music, much of which is 

ublished in Dr. Jons’s ‘Cantica Ecclesia.’ 
Vhile Sir Gilbert Scott was _ restoring 
St. Nicholas’s (czrca 1880), his clerk of works 
told me that whenever he came down to 
inspect progress he invariably wound up the 
inspection by saying, “Now then, let’s go 
and have a look at the old chemist !” 

Ricup. WE.trorp. 


A or Brawn §. v. 247, 360).— 
When this was written about (‘N. & is, 
7% §. x. 129, 235, 353), I believe a “ shield’ 
mentioned by Bartholomus Anglicus was 
not brought into notice. I quote from 
Steele’s ‘ Medieval Lore,’ p. 118. The boar 
“hath a hard shield, broad and thick in the right 
side, and putteth that always against his weapon 
that pursueth him, and useth that brawn instead 
of a shield to defend himself.” 

Guillim also teaches that the boar useth to 
rub his sides against trees to harden them 
for his protection, and adds: “And the shield 
of a boar well managed is a good buckler 
against that cruel enemy called hunger.” 

St. SwITHr. 


Mazes cut 1n Turr (9 S. v. 315).—There 
is an excellent article on ‘Mazes’ contributed 
to ‘Ecclesiastical Curiosities’ (edited by Wm. 
Andrews, 1899) by that erudite scholar the 
Rev. Geo. 8S. Tyack. Many illustrations ac- 
company the article, and the writer gives it 
as his opinion that as mazes are found 
“almost invariably close to a church, or the 
ancient site of a church,” they “ were origin- 
ally formed, and for long years were used, for 
purposes of devotion and penance.” 

As Mr. H. C. West refers in his query to 
the maze at Wing, near Uppingham, I may 
perhaps mention one which oomaae existed 
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county of Northampton. The green is about 
half a mile from the village of Boughton, and 
is contiguous to the ruined church of St. John 
the Baptist. Here is still held annually in 
June the three days’ fair granted by King 
Edward III. in 1353. This fair used formerly 
to be celebrated for singlestick and wrestling 
matches, but has been shorn of many of 
its attractions. Writing in 1849 concerning 
Boughton Green, in his ‘Guide-Book to 
Northampton and Vicinity, Mr. G. N. 
Wetton thus refers to the maze :— 

“Tn the absence of the crowd and din of the fair, 
we may more leisurely look around us; the places 
where booths for refreshment and stalls formin 
canvass streets have been situated may be traced, 
and we may readily discover the Shepherd's Race, 
Maze, or Labyrinth, which we regret to see neglected. 
It is of acircular form, as will appear by the illustra- 
tion. [Here follows a plan of the maze.] Like the 
quintain the locality of this amusement was near 
es roads or stations. Julian’s Bower, near the 
Ermine Street adjoining the Roman camp at Alk- 
borough, Lincsieahion, is circular and rather more 
complicated. There is also another Julian’s Bower, 
or Troy Town, at Pimpern, and a similar work at 
Leigh in Yatminster [sic], Dorsetshire. At St. Catha- 
rine’s Hill, near Winchester, within the Roman 
encampment, is a square labyrinth, locally termed 
the Miz-maze; running the maze used to be a 
favourite amusement with the scholars from the 
college. The antiquity of the maze or labyrinth is 
further corroborated by coins of Cnossus and Crete, 
in the time of Augustus, on which circular and 
square labyrinths are introduced.” 

The late Rev. J. N. Simpkinson’s North- 
amptonshire novel ‘The Washingtons ’ (1860) 
has a chapter headed “ Boughton Green Fair.” 
The maze is therein referred to, and of one of 
the characters named Body it is said :— 

“He had just been treading ‘the Shepherd’s 
Labyrinth,’ a complicated spiral maze traced there 
upon the turf; and was boasting of his skill, how 
dexterously and truly he re its windin 
without a single false step, and how with a little 
more practice he would wager to go through it 
blindfold.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Perhaps Mr. H. C. West is unaware that 
there is a valuable contribution on the 
subject of turf mazes in the Journal of the 
Aocimaieatanl Institute for 1858 by the Rev. 
E. Trollope. On comparing the English 
specimens with those in French medieval 
pe and the maze at Alkborough in 
particular with the example in Sens Cathe- 
dral, the respective designs, it is there 
observed, are almost identical, and there 
could scarcely remain a doubt that both had 
an ecclesiastical origin, had no other evidence 
been forthcoming. Moreover, this supposi- 
tion is strengthened by another circumstance, 


on Boughton Green, in the neighbouring 


namely, that most, if not all, of our English 
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turf mazes are situated in the vicinity either 
of a church or chapel or in localities where 


describing this species of mouse, which he termed 


the ‘Jerboa’ mouse. The construction was very 


peculiar: the hind-legs were in every instance 


it may appear probable that some sacred diaproporsionstely large compared with the bodies, 


structure once existed. 
though this is purely hypothetical, that such 
mazes were constructed in pre-Reformation 
times for the performance of penance, as 
supposed by your correspondent. After the 
Reformation they were certainly converted 
into places for recreation, as allusions to them 
by Shakespeare testify. In 1858, when Mr. 
Trollope wrote, ancient turf mazes had been 
found in the vicinity of the Solway, Cumber- 
land, where the herdsmen still cut in the 
grassy plains of Burgh and Rockcliff marshes 
a labyrinthine figure, termed the Walls of 
Troy (‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. v. 212); at Ripon and 
Asenby in Yorkshire ; at Alkborough, Louth, 
Appleby, and Horncastle in Lincolnshire ; 
at Sneinton and Clifton in Notts ; at Wing 
and Dyddington in Rutland ; on Boughton 
Green in Northamptonshire ; at Comberton, 
Cambridgeshire, called “the Mazles”; at 
Hilton, Hunts; Dunstable, Bedfordshire ; 
Saffron Waldon, Essex ; Winchester, Hants ; 
West Ashton, Wilts; on the Cotswold Hills, 
Gloucestershire ; at Pimperne and at Leigh 
in Yetminster, Dorset. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAeL. 


Tue Mouss, [satan 17 (9 S. v. 165). 
—Herodotus, book ii. c. clxi., records the 
destruction of the Assyrian army by mice, 
which in the night-time gnawed through the 
bowstrings and shield-straps. It is, however, 
usually supposed that in Egyptian hiero- 

lyphics the mouse was the symbol of 
and slaughter, and it has been 
said that there is no animal which, when 
it increases and multiplies, does more damage 
than this littlecreature. Perhaps the animal 
intended by the Hebrew word may mean, 
and probably does mean, the jer/oa, a common 
enough little animal in Asia,and perhaps once 
in Europe also. 

There is the following interesting account 
of a large quantity of bones tena at 
Whittlesford, near Cambridge (perhaps in 
1805), which Dr. Clarke, the Regius Professor 
of Mineralogy, examined. It occurs in Gun- 
ning’s ‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge’ :— 

** When the parish of Whittlesford was enclosed, 
a dry well was discovered, bricked at both the sides 
and bottom, and containing several bushels of bones, 
chiefly (as was generally considered) of mice: it 
seemed to have been the grand mausoleum of all 
the mice in the county of Cambridge. Clarke went 
over to see this place, and carried away a pro- 
digious quantity of the bones. Mrs. Clarke, under 
his direction, united these bones, and formed some 
beautiful specimens of a nondescript animal. In a 


It is conjectured, | anc 


the fore-legs were peculiarly small; so that 
the animal resembled a kangaroo in miniature. 
Conversing with Mr. Okes ip eminent surgeon in 
Cambridge] on this subject, I asked him his opinion ; 
he said the whole thing was easily quplained. The 
hind-legs were invariably those of a rat, united 
either to the body of a smaller rat than that of 
which they originally formed a part, or to the body 
of a mouse; but the fore-legs in every instance 
were those of a mouse.”—Vol. 1i. p. 200, 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


The note at p. 165 seems to call for a 
word of caution. Unless it is based on fresh 
evidence not known to such modern autho- 
rities as are on my shelves, it is too positive 
when it says that “there can be but little 
doubt that the animal intended...... is the 
jerhoa.” There is no higher authority than 
the venerable Canon Tristram. He says :— 

“The word, both in Lev. xi. 29 and Isa. lxvi. 17, 
is doubtless used generically, and would include the 
various rats, dormice, jerboas, and hamsters, many 
of which are eaten by the Arabs...... In 1 Sam. vi. 5, 
‘the mice that marred the land’ are the common 


field mice.” . 
C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence. 


The root of achar, a mouse, is acav, nimble, 
active ; cf. Sanskrit agu, quick ; acvds, a horse, 
Latin equus ; so we get accavish, the spider. 
Were there no field or house mice in ancient 
Palestine ? The jerboa is a kind of rg 


RicHarp Wuitcomse (9 S. v. 314).— 
Thirty-two years ago Robert Whitcombe 
(not Richard) was described as the author of 
‘Janua Divorum ; or, the Lives and History 
of the Heathen Gods,’ dedicated to Madam 
Ellen Guin in 1678 (see ‘N. & Q.,.’ 2S. v. 
434). The work was said to have been 
“illustrated with twenty-five of the coarsest 
cuts that were ever scratched upon copper.” 
A copy had evidently been seen by your 
correspondent. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


King Alfred’s Version of the Consolations of Boethius. 
Done into Modern English, with an Introduction, 
by Walter John Sedgefield, Litt.D. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. ) 

Less than a year ago (see 9" S. iii. 500) we drew 

attention to the “ manifest conscientiousness and 

conspicuous ability” displayed by Dr. Sedgefield 
in editing ‘King Alfred's Old English Version of 

Boethius.’ This work, intended for and accepted 


few days Clarke published a small pamphlet, 
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by scholars, has been followed by a rendering in | 
modern English, appealing to a general public, and 
designed to present to average Englishmen a real 
and great man, “ practical, right-feeling, and earnest 
beyond his generation,” instead of the half-legendary 
shape in which Alfred stands before them. The task 
has been admirably accomplished, the prose portion | 
being rendered word for word, so as to preserve the 
directness and vigour of the original, while the | 
rendering of the alliterative verse retains, while | 
following closely the text, much spirit and an agree- 
ably archaic ring. The book is, indeed, well 
executed in all respects, and can be read with more 
contentment and delight than any modern version 
of Boethius with which we are acquainted. An 
admirable introduction gives a full account of 
Alfred’s method of translation, and most interest- 
ing and valuable bibliographical information. In 
opposition to many modern scholars, Dr. Sedgetield 
nora the view that the metrical version, which 
follows the prose, is the work of Alfred himself. Dr. 
Sedgetield alludes to a metrical version of all the 
‘Carmina’ of the first book and two of the second, 
executed by Thomas Challoner or Chaloner, Am- 
bassador to the Low Countries in 1559-60 and to Spain 
in 1561-5 (qy. 15647). This is still in MS. in the 
Public Record Office, is unmentioned by Chaloner’s 
biographers, and is sutliciently spirited, to judge by 
the specimens that are given, to merit publication. 
Prof. Arber might, perhaps, see his way to include 
it in some future volume of ‘ The English Garner.’ 
The work forms a worthy tribute to one who was 
called by Freeman “the nmiost perfect character in 
history.” Dr. Sedgefield thus renders one of the 
spontaneous outbursts to which Alfred was led in 
the course of his translation: ‘“‘It has ever been 
my desire to live honourably while I was alive, and 
after my death to leave to them that should come 
after me my memory in good works.” 


The Church Towers of Somerset. By E. Piper 
R.P.E. With Introduction, &c., by John Lloyd 
Warden Page. Parts XVII.-XIX. (Bristol, 
Frost & Reed.) 

THREE more parts have appeared of this attractive 

and meritorious publication, the first volume of 

which is now in the hands of the public, while some 
progress has been made with volume the second, 
and there seems a probability that the close of the 
century will witness the completion of Miss Piper’s 
task. Part XVII. opens with the church of St. 

Mary, Huish Episcopi, which words Mr. Page 

translates Bishop’s House, without, however, 

being able to state when a bishop dwelt there. 

What is the origin of Huish, sometimes spelt 

Hewish, we are unable to conjecture. he 

tower is in some respects the most beautiful yet 

depicted, being, as Mr. Page says, of the Glas- 

tonbury type, and from pinnacle to base without a 

flaw. The ornamentation, especially that of the 

parapets and battlements, is exquisite. The tower 
is Perpendicular, though a transition Norman arch 
in the porch tells of an earlier church which stood 
on the spot, and was probably destroyed by fire. 

Next follows the twin eoth -All Saints—of Lang- 

port, the proportions of which are shrunk into 

something like insignificance by those of its neigh- 
bour, the arms sculptured on the central battle- 
ments being, as Mr. Page is informed, those of 

Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII. In the 

inside of the edifice are many objects of interest, 

including the arms of Sir Amyas Paulet. Keeping 


still to the neighbourhood of Langport, we find our- 
selves contemplating, in Part XVIIIL., the churches 
of Westonzoyland and Chedzoy, marking the limits 
of the battle of Sedgemoor. Rising out of the marine 
marshes, indicated by the name Zoy, that border 
the estuary of the Parrett, the tower of St. Mary’s, 
Westonzoyland, which reaches an elevation of one 
hundred and twenty feet, is a sufficiently con- 
spicuous landmark. Itis richly ornamented, though 
it has sutfered from the iconoclasts, is weather- 
worn, and stands in need of *‘ judicious restoration.” 
Mr. Page noted a quantity of ferns growing out of 
the masonry. This is a not unbecoming adjunct to 
a church so exposed and battered, but the roots 
will soon rend the stones one from another. At 
Chedzoy, also, the church is dedicated to St. Mary. 
Its tower is scarcely half the height of Weston- 
zoyland, but is pretty and cosily placed. The build- 
ing itself is rich in associations with Sedgemoor, 
the story that the deep scoring on one of the 


| buttresses was done by the rustics whetting their 


scythes or the dragoons sharpening their swords 
having won general currency. Part XIX. contains 
the title-page to vol. ii. and index of plates to 
vol. i. It then, taking us westward of Bridgwater, 
on the high road to Taunton, exhibits yet one 
more church of St. Mary at North Petherton. This 
tower, of red sandstone, is one of the richest and 
most elaborate in Somersetshire, the topmost stages 
being a mass of delicate and beautiful workman- 
ship—lacework, so to speak, in stone. The quaint 
figures of the gargoyles cannot be preserved in an 
etching. To another Mary—St. eee Magdalene 
—is dedicated the church at Bridgwater, which 
follows. The tower of this, one of the lowest in 
Somerset, is surmounted by a tall spire, one hundred 
and seventy-four feet high. This feature, uncommon 
in Somersetshire, arrests much attention. It is 
eminently graceful. 


The Abbey Church of Tewkesbury; the Priory 
Church of Deerhurst. By H. J. L. J. Massé, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Few of our ecclesiastical buildings can vie in beauty 

or interest with the noble Abbey Church of Tewkes- 

bury, the great tower of which is, in its way, 
unequalled. The inclusion of the edifice, accord- 
ingly, among the extra volumes of Bell’s *‘ Cathedral 

Series” was to be expected. To Mr. Massé, to 

whom is owing the account of Gloucester Cathedral, 

has been confided the duty of supplying the history 
and description of this glorious building. The task 
has been lovingly and well executed. 4 the open- 
ing portion truth is carefully winnowed from the 
husks of tradition and myth, the refounding of the 
church being assigned to Giraldus, Abbot of Cran- 
bourn. Robert Fitz Hamon, who died in 1107, is 
reputed to have supplied the money, in order to 
make atonement for the destruction by Henry I. 
of Bayeux Cathedral. After escaping the fire 
which, in 1178, burnt the monastery, and similar 
risks, the church had, in 1471, to_be specially 
cleansed from the pollution of blood at and sub- 
sequent to the battle of Tewkesbury. At the 

Dissolution of the Monasteries the patriotic in- 

habitants of the town raised the een been sum of 

453/. for the purpose of rescuing the church from 

the king. In modern days the most formidable 

danger of all was faced, the abbey having been 

“restored” by Sir Gilbert Scott. This produced a 

protest from William Morris, published in the 

Atheneum, which, in turn, led to the establishment 
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of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings. The descriptions are satisfactory, and 
are accompanied by forty-four illustrations depict- 
ing the exterior te interior of the church, together 
with its more noteworthy monuments. The volume 
also contains a short account of the Priory Church 
of Deerhurst, one of the oldest ecclesiastical build- 
ings that are still in use in England. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. Trans- 
lated by Gladys Thomas and Mary F. Guillemard. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Mr. HetneMANN has done well to publish in a 

cheap form this spirited and agreeable rendering of 

M. Rostand’s great dramatic poem, which, though 

the version is different, may well have been of use to 

those visiting Wyndham’s Theatre. It is as good 

a rendering as we are likely to see, and the diffi- 

culties—and these are numerous—are brilliantly 

surmounted. 


Bruges: an Historical Sketch. By Wilfrid C. Robin- 
son. (Bruges, Louis de Plancke.) 

MaTERIALs for a history of Bruges exist. Few 
cities possess, we are told, richer archives. Mr. 
Robinson, who is a resident in Bruges and a member 
of the antiquarian societies to which the preserva- 
tion of its archives is due, seeks to bring before 
English readers a sketch of its life and history. 
He has, however, little of the power of con- 
densation and appreciation of historical docu- 
ments essential to the historian, he writes from 
a strongly Roman Catholic standpoint, and he 
leaves almost unmentioned matters we are used 
to think of highest importance, to insist on others 
with which we are less concerned. He is guilty, 
moreover, of such strange inelegancies of style as 
the following: ‘‘One day a humble workman saw the 
nuns were about to pay a man for bringing firewood. 
He out with his purse and paid the carrier.” The 
italics, of course, are ours. To a small circle the 
book may, perhaps, appeal, but it is scarcely to be 
commended to the general public. 


The Old Ballad of the Boy and the Mantle. 1900. 


Tuts dainty volume, containing a hand-printed 
ballad from ‘ Percy’s Reliques,’ appears with no more 
title-page than we give. From the colophon we learn 
that the print, the ornaments, and the binding are 
executed by H. D. and H. G. Webb at Caradoc, 
Bedford Park. The names of Messrs. Webb have 
accordingly to be added to the list of producers of 
works de /uxe. The get-up of the book is worthy 
of comparison with that a the most distinguished 
presses, and, since it is issued in a narrowly limited 
edition, it will not have long to wait before being 
regarded as a rarity and a treasure. 


An Evening with Punch. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 
Tuts is an amusing selection from the long set of 
the ‘ First Fifty Years of Punch’ which is being 
offered just now. Some of the best writing an 
art of the paper is reproduced, and an account is 
intenmeueed of the wits, old and new, who have 
made Punch what it is. The interest of the comic 
letterpress is increased by the fact that the name 
of its author is appended in each case. We admire 
once more the graceful art of Du Maurier and the 
exquisite humour of Keene, and hope our contem- 
comet will continue to flourish for hundreds of years 
yond mcm. to kill unhealthy fads, give honour 
where it is due, and raise a laugh without malice. 


Dr. BrusHFtep, F.S.A., has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion an admirable paper, read in July last at the 
Buxton Conference, on Derbyshire Funeral Garlands. 
lt is a work of high antiquarian interest and im- 
portance, is amply illustrated, and raises many 
punts appealing strongly and directly to readers of 
*N. & Q” 


In respect of Col. Charles Thomas John Moore, 
whose death we last week briefly chronicled, Mr. 
Epwarp Peacock writes: ‘*Col. Moore was a 
widely cultivated man, and took a special interest 
in the history and antiquities of his native county 
and the pedigrees of its old families. He was an 
active, public-spirited man, who discharged effi- 
ciently much of the local business which falls to 
the lot of those among the country gentry who 
devote themselves to it. Col. Moore was born at 
Moulton, of which place his father, the Rev. Charles 
Moore, was vicar, on 17 May, 1827, thus dying on 
the seventy-third anniversary of his birth. In early 
life he inherited a handsome property, and filled 
the office of High Sheriff in 1856. He had long been 
a justice of the peace for the three divisions of the 
county—‘ parts,” as they are called in legal docu- 
ments and the local speech—Lindsey, Kesteven, and 
Holland. He was successively captain, major, and 
lieutenant-colonel of the Royal South Lincolnshire 
Militia, and on Her Majesty’s Jubilee his services 
were recognized by a Companionship of the Bath. 
Col. Moore was elected a fF sllow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 30 May, 1867.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannct undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

8. A. C., W. R. G., D. F. C.—Kindly give refer- 
ences and the right heading in answering queries, 
as the rules just above explain. 

C. A. M.—Thanks; too belated. 

H. C.—Your quotation is from the poet Words- 
worth ; see his poem on Tintern Abbey, Ll. 34, 35. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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